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WO world wars and the prospect of having to 

face with almost certainty a third one in the 
near future should suffice to make people realise 
how insecure and uncertain life to-day is. In fact 
the growing concern over the present world situa- 
tion, the deep anxiety, agitation and restlessness 
caused by our modern economy of life have brought 
intellectuals all over the world to their senses. 
They have become conscious that there must be 
something fundamentally wrong with present day 
behaviour. 


We cannot but admit that in spite of all civili- 
sation and rationalism, in spite of the enormous 
progress made by science and technology, there is 
not much difference between the cave man of the 
Stone Age who battered his neighbour with a stone 
axe and modern man of the 20th century who is 
bent on exterminating his opponents, by the 
million at a time, by his latest weapons, the atom 
and hydrogen bombs. It seems to confirm the 
axiom: “* Nobody ever learns history’s lessons ”’, 
and we seem to do everything in our power to 
perpetuate War. If we are not at war as yet it is 
only because each side is waiting for the opportune 
moment when it will have superiority in deadly 
weapons over the other side. 


What are the causes of such behaviour ? The 
answer is obvious. The roots of all evil of our 
modern times are the misconceptions which prevail 
as regards World Order, the true nature of life, its 
purpose, and the laws that govern it—and the 
extreme Materialism towards which such miscon- 
ceptions have inevitably led. 


CHRISTIAN CONCEPTION 


The Christian conception of World Order is, if 
I am rightly informed, that the world has been 
created by God; and that man, being the image of 


God, is not only superior to all other beings, but 
by virtue of his spiritual and intellectual faculties, 
has the power of maintaining his superiority and 
his dignity, and the power to influence his environ- 
ment in such a way as to make it suitable to his 
requirements. Thus, a good Christian imbued 
with high spiritual ideals may by diligence and great 
perseverance find happiness and peace, and through 
God’s help and by his own efforts, lessen the effects 
of his environment. 


From the Materialist’s point of view, however, 
“the universe is a great machine, man is a little 
machine, made possible by an accidental arrange- 
ment of atoms and a naturalistic evolutionary 
process. Suffering is man’s inescapable lot in his 
struggle for survival. It has no ‘meaning’ other 
than that; no purpose. Death is the dissolution 
of chemical elements; nothing remains.’ (Quoted 
from ‘‘ Many Mansions” by Gina Carminara, 
New York, 1953). 


In a very similar way, another Materialist, 
Rene Guyon from Bangkok, expresses himself as 
follows: ‘‘ Man is a chemical works in which the 
various chemical substances contained in our. body 
react against each other, causing our body organs 
to function normally. Our mental activities are 
also caused by such chemical reactions. Any 
disruption of these chemical processes causes 
ill-health or disease and finally leads to death 
when the chemical substances necessary for our 
body functions can no more be produced by the 
body or are not supplied in sufficient quantities 
from outside. 


In consequence, if science could produce synthe- 
tically the exact kinds of chemicals and in the right 
proportion for the body functions, it would be 
possible to prolong life for an indefinite period by 
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introducing these chemicals into our body system. 
Death is nothing else but the cessation of these 
chemical reactions. As man possesses no abiding 
principle, no individual soul, the dissolution of his 
body is his final end. ” 


OUTLOOK UPSET 


Thus we see that the great advances in science in 
the last decades have completely upset the Western 
outlook upon life. Many a Westerner has dis- 
carded his faith in the religion of his cradle days 
in exchange for an utterly materialistic outlook 
upon life. Worse still, and most unfortunately, 
a great many Westerners also seem to have too 
rashly concluded that not only the orthodox dog- 
mas which the Churches seek to impose upon them, 
but also their other teachings, their ethics, are 
equally untenable, equally without sound rational 
foundation. 


Being left to himself without any guide, without 
any moral standards, he does not know how he 
should lead his life. So for the time being until he 
finds something better, modern rationalists believe 
“‘ that scientific materialism is the best hypothesis 
of science ’’; and the most rational explanation of 
World Order. 


Modern thinkers however, are now realising the 
futility of trying to seek security and happiness in 
a future day by plunging headlong into the plea- 
sures of the civilised world, and by “‘ making money 
to make money”. They are now realising that 
material well-being by itself does not bring true 
happiness and lasting peace and cannot therefore 
be the ultimate purpose of life. 


They feel in their innermost selves that there 
does exist some universal justice which governs all 
sentient beings and that there must be a universal 
moral law which governs both the material and the 
immaterial world, although science has given no 
proof of it. They instinctively feel that man should 
seek contentment in a higher spiritual life which is 
the ultimate aim of human evolution. 


But then, science has no heart, and in the field of 
morality it has utterly failed. Science has not yet 
found any means by which we can escape from 
suffering and from death. It has completely failed 
to give any satisfactory answer to the ultimate 
purpose of life; and to the riddles of life, namely: 


Where do we come from ? Where do we go ? 
What are we ? Nor has science given any scienti- 
fically plausible answer to the inequalities of men; 
neither can science answer the question of why we 
suffer. 


Science, above all, has failed to bring any happi- 
ness and lasting peace which would put an end to 
the misery of mankind. It is a fallacy to believe 
that by raising ‘‘ the standards of living” man can 
be made happier; because happiness is a quality of 
the heart and does not depend upon the quantity 
of worldly possessions. On the contrary the more 
one has, the more one wants. Wealth and power 
corrupt, unless restrained and checked by higher 
standards of morality. 


Nevertheless, science has invented many means 
by which the perceptions of our sensory organs 
have been greatly enhanced. For instance, by 
television and radar, by the electron microscope 
and 200 inch telescope; by radio and wireless 
telephony and by electronic sound detectors, to 
mention only a few of the latest inventions, it has 
been made possible to obtain a greater knowledge 
of the external material world of sights, sounds 
and contacts. Science has given us better under- 
standing of the natural physical laws which govern 
the universe. But all that science is able to teach 
us are only “relative realities”. It is not the 
“‘ absolute truth ”’. 


WONDERFUL INSTRUMENTS 


All the wonderful instruments invented by 
science are only means to enlarge the range of our 
ordinary senses, beyond which human intellect 
cannot go. We can perceive reality only to a 
limited extent, and there is much in the world that 
we cannot know by our sensory organs. Scientists 
are wondering whether it is not possible to sharpen 
our senses to such an extent that we could perceive 
reality still further than it is possible by means of 
scientific instruments and techniques. 


They have, therefore, turned to psychology which 
is one of the most promising sciences of today. 


The fact that there exist extraordinary persons 
who are clairvoyant and can see things not present 
to the ordinary senses but regarded as having 
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obejctive reality, strongly suggests that it is humanly 
possible to attain to the absolute reality by some 
other mental faculties than by our ordinary sense- 
perceptions. Any Buddhist who has diligently 
practised meditation (Samadhi) and has followed 
the Buddha-Path which leads to insight and wis- 
dom, can tell you that it is positively possible to 
attain to the Absolute Truth, to Insight of the true 
facts of life, to Supreme Wisdom and to the Deli- 
verance of the mind from all suffering. 


FORCES OF NATURE 

While the West has surpassed the East in the 
mastery over the forces of nature, in comprehension 
of the material world, simply because unlike the 
East, it has devoted all its powers towards obtaining 
such mastery and understanding, the people of the 
East for more than 2,500 years have spent all their 
time and energy towards the development of their 
intellectual faculties. And while the West tries to 
approach reality by the mediate way of scientific 
observation and experimentation, by exact mea- 
surement and mathematical calculation; by the 
application of machines, gadgets and scientific 
instruments, Eastern people seek to attain to the 
Absolute Reality by the immediate way of medi- 
tation, by intuitive insight, by transcendental 
cognition. 


The Eastern way of approach to Reality, as the 
Buddha has proved by his own experience, is the 
only direct way of solving all problems of life and 
of attaining lasting peace and happiness. It leads 
to the extinction of Greed, Hatred and Delusion. 
Whereas the Western way of approach to reality 
can only lead to relative reality, because our ordi- 
nary sense perceptions cannot carry us beyond the 
horizon of human intellect as body and mind 
(Nama-Rupa) are bound to this world of imper- 
manence, misery and non-selfness. 


It is only possible to attain to the ultimate reality 
transcendentally by the practice of meditation and 
intuitive insight, and not until the mind is purified 
from human passion, from greed, hatred and 
delusion, and from any attachment to the pleasures 
and sorrow of sentient life. 


Using the mediate way of approach to reality as 
may be seen from Pragmatism, which is the latest 
and most popular of current Western philosophies, 
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Westerners have been experimenting for quite a 
long time with values, with morals, with social 
organisations, with economic policies, with reli- 
gious ideals and with metaphysical hypotheses. 
Christianity, Christian Science, medicine, philo- 
sophy and psychology—all are being tried out in 
man’s search for the ultimate Truth, yet none of 
them has brought as yet compelte satisfaction to 
his restless mind. 


Why ? Because the trouble with the Western 
way of life—so far as I have been able to observe— 
is that people have formed the habit of looking 
always behind and ahead, instead of sitting back 
here and there for a while to appreciate the present 
for what reality it has in itself. From their 
experience of the past they immediately plan for 
the future, for their future happiness and security. 
They rush on and on, never fully aware of the 
present reality; never content with what there is; 
but always busily inventing new machines, working 
out new techniques and gadgets to improve their 
standards of living—their material well-being. 


Civilised man is all the time attempting to master 
the forces of nature, instead of trying to master 
himself. And the more he does so, the more he 
gets into conflict with his own true nature. While 
his body cries for relaxation and rest, for peaceful 
living in harmony with the laws of nature his rest- 
less mind will persist in going on and on making 
money and more money to satisfy his insatiable 
craving for the pleasures of this modern world. 


SORROW AND PAIN 


But as pleasures are inseparably bound to pain 
and sorrow, he tries to drown or “ dope” his pain 
by stimulating his nerves even more in order to 
experience the same pleasures again and again. 
Furthermore, when the future he has dreamed of 
and planned for comes to be the present, and it 
does not turn out as he had expected, he becomes 
dismayed, unsatisfied and goes on again hoping 
for the best in the future. So on ad infinitum. 


For the sake of material gain modern man does 
not listen to the voice of nature. His mental 
activities are so preoccupied with his future happi- 
ness that he neglects the needs of his physical body 
and entirely forgets the present moment for what 
it is worth. This unnatural behaviour of present 
mankind is the immediate result of his wrong 
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conceptions of World Order, of human life and its 
ultimate purpose. It is the cause of all the frus- 
tration, anxiety, fear and insecurity of our present 
times. 

THE TEACHER 


As neither the conventional beliefs of the West, 
nor Materialism, nor Pragmatism have been able 
to withstand the scrutiny of the rational mind, 
nothing seems to be left but to seek further know- 
ledge, greater and better understanding of the 
innermost nature of man. Of this inner realm 
reliable knowledge can be obtained by the diligent 
seeker; true knowledge, not hearsay, nor asserted 
dogma; but absolute truth. And the Teacher 
under whose guidance such knowledge and ascer- 
tained fact can be obtained is the Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 


What the West, nay the whole world, more than 
ever needs today is a practical and rational Way of 
Life which is based upon natural laws which govern 
both the material world and the innermost spiritual 
realm of the human mind as well as all sentient 
beings. And such is the Doctrine of the Buddha, 
the Doctrine of Truth, the Dhamma. 


The Teachings of the Buddha can withstand the 
scrutiny of the most critical and sceptical mind. 
The more thoroughly one examines and the deeper 
one penetrates the Teachings of the Master, the 
more one becomes convinced and the more one 
realises their validity and their truth. Buddhism 
can be said to be the only religion that can answer 
scientifically and rationally all questions pertaining 
to life. Indeed, the observance of the Buddha- 
Dhamma is the only direct way of attaining to 
lasting peace and happiness. 


The fact that more and more Westerners are 
taking a real interest in Buddhism is a sure sign 
that Westerners at last are turning away from 
extreme materialism and are now prepared and 
ready to understand a religion founded upon what 
their knowledge about material things and their 
sciences have taught them to respect and value, 
namely, rationality, the law of cause and effect at 
work in the physical as well as in the moral world, 
the Buddha’s Moral Law of Karma. 


NEED FOR BUDDHISM 


The West has long felt the need for Buddhism. 
It is now ready to understand the Laws of Karma 
and the Anatta Doctrine. Just as the propagation 
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of the Buddha-Dhamma among the peoples of the 
East has brought to them an era of peace, of moral 
and spiritual culture and prosperity, contentment 
and happiness, so may it bring peace and happiness 
to the West. May it produce in the West a spirit 
of tolerance, loving-kindness and compassion for 
all mankind and for all sentient beings, such as the 
West has never known in its fullness and cannot 
know until it has thoroughly and truly understood 
the all-embracing moral Law of Karma and its 
implications, until it has realised that life is not 
just one single show, but consists of a long chain 
of renewed existences in the various realms of 
existence; each individual life being the result of 
his thoughts, words and deeds, the consequences 
of which he inevitably has to bear. 


The realisation of this Truth would change their 
whole attitude towards life. Human behaviour 
would completely change as each would begin to 
heed his thoughts, words, and deeds by applying 
self-control and self-restraint in order not to 
commit any rash act for which he would have to 
suffer in future lives- 

The study and practice of Buddhism would 
make the West realise the need for comipassion 
and loving-kindness and tolerance. Then only 
will it be possible to bring about a better under- 
standing among Nations and universal peace. 

(From ‘ Buddhism: An Introduction”, by 

Dr. Luang Suriyabongs, M.D. Published by the 

Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya, Colombo). 
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Six Kinds of Knowledge Budhists 
Must Attain 


HEN any one asks a question about one of 

\ \V the attainments of Buddhists which is called 

“to see through the other’s mind,” you should 
know the accurate answer. 


People sometimes harbor erroneous thoughts or 
take superstitious views about this “‘ seeing through 
the other’s mind.” They may speak about this 
knowledge as analogous to your mind-reading. 
For instance: “‘ I know what you ate for breakfast 
this morning. It was bacon and eggs.” Or: 
“TI know what you are thinking at this moment. ” 
But our art of seeing through the other’s mind is 
entirely different from such a worldly type of mind- 
reading. 


There are six kinds of supernatural knowledges 
which Buddhists must attain. When we call these 
knowledges “* supernatural” people think they are 
something unusual. But these supernatural know- 
ledges are not unusual at all. 


THE KNOWLEDGES 


The first supernatural knowledge is that which 
penetrates to the Reality of Existence. The second 
supernatural knowledge is that which is called the 
“heavenly eye.” The third is the knowledge 
which is called the ‘‘ heavenly ear.”’ The fourth 
is the knowledge which can perceive the past and 
future state of a man’s mind. The fifth is the 
knowledge with which one who has attained it can 
see through the other’s mind. The sixth is the 
attainment of the knowledge with which you are 
aware that your mind has been emancipated from 
all human thoughts. These are the so-called six 
kinds of supernatural knowledge. 


People try to think of these according to the 
meaning of the words—supernatural knowledges, 
or wisdoms, as they may also be called—but you 
must grasp the real quality of this so-called “* super- 
natural” knowledge lest you fall into some super- 
stitious or erroneous idea. Especially in New York, 
many teachers teach all kinds of queer knowledge. 
I hope my students will not take any such teaching 
seriously. 


The first wisdom is the knowledge with which 
you can attain the state of Reality. 


It is about the attainment of seeing through the 
other’s mind that I shall now speak. However, 
when you attain any one of these wisdoms, you 
attain all six of them. 


DIFFERENT VIEWS 


When you see the color red, how do you perceive 
it ? When I see this color, I see it is vermillion. 
And I do not doubt that every one of you perceive 
this color as vermillion. If you are not colorblind 
certainly you perceive it as vermillion. When I 
taste water, itis cold. I do not doubt that to every 
one of you this same water will taste cold. When 
I burn incense, the incense has a nice fragrance. 


But when you think about something, each view 
is different from the other. For the mind is not so 
simple as the other sense organs. When our sense 
organs are sound their functioning is universal to 
all human beings. But our minds, when they are 
used to think about something or to see something, 
to make a view of something, do not function 
always in the same fashion. 


If our minds are in a normal condition and see 
something which has happened, one could expect 
the view might be the same throughout the minds 
of all. But mind does not work in such a way. 
For instance, when I see a man J think: “* His mind 
is shallow but he is honest.” Someone else 
observes him and thinks: “* His mind is very deep 
but he is immoral.” And a third person seeing 
him thinks: “* He is a pickpocket. ”’ 


There must be something bothering men’s minds 
so they cannot see one thing in the same fashion. 
Of course every one of us is not born in the same 
condition. We are differently educated; we have 
different tastes; so our view toward everything is 
different. If this is the answer, the human mind 
is a very inconvenient and difficult mind. 
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You must think about what it is that makes this 
difficulty in human minds. I do not think cats 
and dogs observe things in such a difficult way, but 
human beings’ minds are terribly confused. 
Human beings’ minds must be simplified therefore. 
To be simplified human beings must practise some- 
thing and attain something. Otherwise human 
beings can never have any peace or happiness. 


HINDRANCES 


When I sit and once again think deeply, however, 
there is not much confusion in the human mind; 
only two or three hindrances can be noted. But 
human beings stick to these and refuse to accept 
what is true. As a result, human beings have lost 
their penetrating sight. That is because human 
beings are very foolish and very childish beings. 


First, human beings have created their lives 
artificially. They do not accept what has been 
given to them by Nature. Human beings try to 
fulfil desires which Nature didn’t give them. 
Human beings try to cover up their fear with wish- 
ful thinking. When you think about what is the 
real confusion of the human mind, perhaps you 
will get three or four answers. Boil down your 
thoughts very carefully and you will find there are 
not many causes which make the human mind 
confused. 


And do not forget my word—your mind must be 
simple, just as your eye and ear are simple. Nature 
created the human mind in such a way that it is the 
rendezvous of the impressions which have come 
through the five senses, from our eyes, our ears, 
our nose, our tongue and our skin. These impres- 
sions come in to the mind, are compared with one 
another to decide the accurate view. 


Accepting the theories of psychologists, I may 


say this: when you see the outside for the first time 
there is no outside. It takes a long, long time for 
your senses to perceive the so-called representations, 
using your term. These representations are gra- 
dually perceived in your mind until they are pheno- 
menalized. And then the phenomenon becomes 
phenomena, in the plural. But it doesn’t yet make 
an impression. You must still take a long time to 
make an impression from these phenomena. 


When the outside works to you through your 
senses your intrinsic power to perceive things works 
simultaneously from the inside to the outside. The 
intrinsic powers of perception chew the impressions 
which your five senses bring in. As a cow chews 
its cud, we chew facts to make concepts. This is 
white, this is black, this is vermillion. 


At first you conceive these without names, then 
you slowly put a tag of names on them. Then all 
reds are red. Any red thing which appears you 
call red. The artist distinguishes between the 
shades: that is vermillion, that is pink. This is a 
concept. The power of perception manufactures 
a name and tags the name on the impression. Just 
here we lose the power of true perception. 


In the first step we invented the tag of names, the 
concept. The concept stays in our mind a long 
time and makes conceptions. Then in the second 
step we create abstractions from the concepts. 
Some may have nothing to do with the original 
object. There are many concepts which have 
nothing to do with phenomenal existence but are 
abstractions of something which has a phenomenal 
background. 


THIRD STEP 


In the third step we think all kinds of things 
using these abstract concepts as bases for our 
judgment. For instance: A “ red” man is bad. 
Therefore, everything red is considered bad. A 
woman wears a “red” dress; she must be bad. 
Our decision has nothing to do with that man or 
woman. We judge by conceptions abstracted from 
reality and pass sentence. This is the so-called 


human mind. How muddled and confused. 


Then these conceptions are compared and ideas 
are created. Human feet must wear No. 8 shoes. 
Every man must wear a straw hat in the summer. 
It is like trying to get fishes from the top of trees. 
But I must not abuse human beings too much. 
After all, Iam one of them. 


But how can we get the penetrating sight to see 
the truth ? First we must attain the Reality of 
Existence. I am not talking about this bell, or 
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Letter to the Editor. 


Buddhist Activity in 
Czechoslovakia 


The Czech Orientalist, Dr. Ivo Fiser, Ast. Pro- 
fessor of Indology, Karel University of Prague, 
delivered a lecture under the auspices of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, on “2,500 
Years of Buddhism ’’. 

Prof. O. Pertold, who lectures on the Sinhalese 
language and teaches Sinhalese at the University 
of Prague, made a long introductory speech. 
But though Prof. Pertold had visited Ceylon 
several times, from his address it was evident that 
the spirit of Buddhism was foreign to him in spite 
of his occupying himself with the externals of 
Buddhism for more than SO years. 

As is the practice in those countries, the Buddha 
Jayanti Lecture in Prague held at the hall of the 
Academy of Sciences was nowhere announced or 
advertised, not even in the daily press. 

The Oriental Institute that arranged it sent 
invitations to persons interested in Indology and 
India, and in spite of this, there was a record 
attendance of 230 persons, a record for the past 
10 years. 

Had the lecture been announced in the news- 
papers, thousands might have come to hear it. 
The lecture was to be held in the little hall, but the 
large number of visitors compelled the Academy 
to hold it in the large hall of the Academy. 

Though the lecturer had to give his Jayanti 
Lecture on 2,500 years of Buddhism rather from 
the historical angle, he gave also the fundamentals 
of the Pali Theravada Buddhism. 

At the end of the lecture several of the audience 
came to the table of the lecturer to invite him to 
give a whole series of lectures on Buddhism and 
lend them his script of the lecture or give them 
copies of it. 

This interest in the study of Buddhism created 
by the lecture fully satisfied the lecturer. His 
lecture was reprinted as an article in the ““ Novy 
Orient”. 

This lecturer in Pali, Sanskrit, Prakrit and 
Buddhism, now studies Sinhalese in order to be a 


lecturer in Sinhalese too, for Prof. O. Pertold is 
now over 70, and will not be able to teach much 
longer, hence Dr. Ivo Fiser will take over his 
lectures in Sinhalese. 


Dr. Ivo Fiser has advised other friends of 
Buddhism in Prague how to organise their Society, 
and is ready to assist them if they need his help. 
He now studies modern Sinhalese literature and 
his main object is the study of the Tika sub-com- 
mentaries, where Pali is mixed with Sinhalese, 
hence a knowledge of Sinhalese is essential. 


Pali scholars in Czechoslovakia and Europe in 
general, were as a rule, up to now unable to make 
full use of the commentarial and sub-commentarial 
Pali literature. This deficiency will be corrected 
by Dr. Ivo Fiser. Regular news from Ceylon will 
now appear in the Czech monthly ‘‘ Novy Orient ”’ 
with fresh news sent by airmail direct from Ceylon. 


Nyanasatta Thera. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Young East: Spring, 1957, and Summer, 1957. 
Japanese Buddhist Quarterly published by 
the Young East Association: Tsukiji Hon- 
ganji, Tsukiji, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Zen Notes: Vol. 4, No. 3; Vol. 4, No. 5; and Vol. 4, 


No. 7. The First Zen Institute of America, 
156, Waverly Place, New York 14, U.S.A. 


The Golden Lotus: Vol. 14, No. 1 and Vol. 14, 
No. 2. The Golden Lotus Press, 537, Arbu- 
tus Road, Philadelphia 19, U.S.A. 


Magga: No. 2, January, 1957. St. Jacobsmarket, 
32, Antwerp, Belgium. 


Informations Bouddhistes: Vol. 2, No. 4, April, 
1957. 99, Chaussee de Charleroi, Brussels, 
Belgium. 


Dharma-Dutha: No. 1, July, 1957: Wonosobe, 
Indonesia. 


Bahai Teachings for a World Faith: Bahai Publish- 
ing Committee, 110, London Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois, U.S.A. 


La Pense Bouddhique: Vol. 6, No. 3, July, 1957: 
Bulletin des amis du Bouddhisme, 62 bis, 
rue Lhomond, Paris. 
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PRINGIPLES#HAQQF PANCHA, “Sia 


By G. P. MALALASEKERA 
(President, World Fellowship of Buddhists) 


The following is a continuation of the Presidential Address delivered by Dr.G.P. Malalasekera at 
the 32nd Annual Session of the India Philosophical Congress held at Srinagar, Kashmir 


A life without a guilding philosophy is narrow 
and selfish, producing intolerance, ignorance 
and prejudice. It is not a happy life. A pur- 
poseful, intelligible,, meaningful life is one that 
is alert and active, everlearning and constantly 
growing. 


The measure of a man is his character. Cer- 
tain distinctive qualities mark an individual 
of character. He holds specific convictions re- 
garding his purpose in life and in the way in 
which he means to live that life. He has for- 
mulated an ideal upon which he bases a per- 
sonal code of ethics. 


One can no more rid himself of the notion 
of moral law than of time or space. Moral law 
dominates man whether he respects it or defies 
it. The wise man recognises this and thereby 
becomes a philosopher. 


Philosophy has been aptly described as “‘walk- 
ing in the path of wisdom ”. It is this philo- 
sophy that gives direction to his intellectual 
searching and stability to his emotional being. In 
the case of the others, they are brought to this 
recognition by the society in which they live. It 
exercises upon him the restraint of the moral 
and public opinion that surround him, and pre- 
vents him from going adrift without proper bear- 
ing and consequent anti-social behaviour. 


In the case of the follower of a religion, his 
religion moulds his character and gives it a mo- 
tivation and this motivation becomes the de- 
terminant of his judgment and wisdom. The 
precepts of his religion contain the accumulated 
experience of many ages and provide the neces- 
sary guidance for the development of his char- 
acter. Character involves spiritual man as well 
as intellectual man. 


Religious understanding and commitment, a 
constant observance of moral principles in 


every phase of life are the necessary elements 
and expressions of character. For these to be 
really effective, they must be built on a deep, 
inner attitude towards life and living. It is this 
attitude that constitutes a man’s philosophy. 


HAPPINESS 


Throughout the ages, happiness has been the 
object of all human endeavour. Philosophy 
guides men in the pursuit of what they consider 
happiness. But it does more than that. It 
also provides them with attempts to rationalise 
the mystery of the universe, to translate in the 
language of concepts that which is inexpres- 
sible in concepts. 


These attempts have resulted in varied in- 
terpretations. These differences have often led 
to conflicts and even wars. In the modern 
world, when peoples have become close neigh- 
bours through the scientific conquest of space 
and the technical presence of instantaneous com- 
munication, the development of true neighbourli- 
ness has become a vital necessity. 


This is possible only through the promotion 


‘of global understanding. Such understanding 


must be philosophical, in the sense that we 
should be aware of the different assumptions 
underlying different cultures. Mankind can re- 
alise its unity only by thinking of its unity in 
terms of its many perspectives, expressions and 
experiments. 


In doing this the various religions that men 
follow afford a profitable way of approach. The 
precepts of a religion provide the formulations 
of the good life as envisaged by its followers, 
the basic minimum upon which spiritual de- 
velopment could be built. Most historic cul- 
tures arethe result of such developments that have 
taken place among large masses of mankind. 
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But not all historic cultures are religions, 
though they are all based on different world- 
views and assumptions and, therefore, on dif- 
ferent evaluations of life. Looking back on 
the history of the world, it would be true to say 
that cultures differ mostly in affirming or de- 
nying a religious world-view. 


During the last 400 years, for instance, west- 
ern civilisation has become increasingly anti- 
religious as shown by its worship of national and 
social values or economic and class values. The 
other predominantly anti-religious civilisation 
was the one that developed in the last four or 
five centuries of the Roman Hellenistic empire. 


BUDDHISM 


Among the religions that have influenced the 
growth of cultures with spiritual values, Bud- 
dhism has been one of the most powerful, in 
that it has commanded the allegiance of a very 
large section of mankind for twenty-five cen- 
turies. Buddhism is not a “ revealed religion 
Its world-view differs greatly from that of re- 
vealed religions. 


Pry 


Revealed religions postulate a god who is 
absolute and who is outside the world which he 
has created out of nothing. This creation thus has 
beginning; it has also a middle and end and 
is, therfore, a “‘ transitory history ’. Man is 
created in the image of God, as the subject of 
his actions and responsible for them. God 
speaks to man, revealing himself. Man’s res- 
ponse to God is faith; by faith he participates 
in God’s life and becomes an initiated co-worker 
and participant in a divine providence. If he 
refuses to take notice of God’s_ revelation, he 
falls into nothingness and sin and his existence 
then becomes meaningless. He is for ever 
damned. 


The most essential feature of man’s being is 
the possession of a soul. It is this which dis- 
tinguishes him from the beasts, who have no 
souls. Man’s soul is a part of God himself and, 
therefore, permanent. If in this life man has 
followed God’s will, the soul will, on the demise 
of his body, find happiness by union with God. 


The will of Godis expressed in commandments 
and dogmas given to mankind by a Prophet 
who is either a manifestation of God himself or 
one appointed by him. The accumulation of 
material goods is only a mean to reach a higher 
objective — unity with God, harmony with his 
creation and respect for his laws. 


NO GOD 


The teaching of the Buddha differs funda- 
mentally from all this. There is no transcend- 
ent God, there is no personal revelation of God 
to man. And because man does not believe in 
God, he does not feel himself called upon to 
make everlasting commitments. Man is a cre- 
ator himself and is the master and moulder of 
his destiny. His ‘ self ” is an endless variety 
of fleeting experiences and perspectives. It is 
a becoming, developing “‘ self ”. Life is an 
educational task. 


Buddhism seeks the meaning of life in life 
itself. In thisessearch, life “is ~ ennobled: “Life 
becomes an external and a fulfilled Now. Truth 
is not a revelation but a discovery. The human 
person has to realise itself as the subject of know- 
ledge, as socially responsible and as artistically 
creative. 


Buddhism has no “ Thou shalt” or “ Thou 
shalt not ’. Its ethics are autonomous and in- 
dependent; moral problems are basically human 
problems. The moral law is its own found- 
ation. Obligation to one’s family or one’s 
neighbours and such virtues as truthfulness and 
honesty remain objective tasks in all circums- 
tances, they remain obligatory whether one lives 
up to them or not. 


The moral law is identical both in individuals 
and societies. The state is the individual writ 
large. Conflict and suffering and sorrow are 
the result of a great delusion, the delusion of a 
separate Ego-entity, a self or a soul independent 
from individual action. There is no such thing, 
according to Buddhism, as an individual apart 
from its activitiesjustas thereis no life apart from 
the process of living. 


(To be continued) 
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Buddhist University for Malaya 


A hope that someday the Buddhists of Malaya 
would establish a university for Buddhist studies 
was expressed by Dr. Richard A. Guard, special 
adviser to the Asia Foundation, in the course of 
his replies to questions raised after a talk by him 
on “ Current Events in Buddhist Education” at 
Kuala Lumpur. 


Dr. Guard, who teaches Buddhism at three 
centres in Tokyo, referred to the various aspects 
and methods of teaching Buddhism in Thailand, 
Burma, Ceylon, Cambodia, Japan, Korea and 
other countries. 


He said that the traditional aim of Buddhist 
education was to know the Dhamma and to 
expound it and, in most cases, to train leaders of 
the Sangha. The contemporary aim of Buddhist 
education, he said, was to expand the traditional 
aims to suit modern times. 


He said: “‘ Buddhist education has been and 
still is for the desire of enlightenment of all beings ”’. 
The difficulty, Dr. Guard explained, was to relate 
the non-Buddhist studies with thé Buddhist studies. 


He said that the problem could possibly be 
solved if there was an exchange of Buddhist leaders, 
teachers and students between the various coun- 
tries where the problem existed. 


BUDDHIST MISSION 


The six-member Ceylon Buddhist delegation, 
including three monks, is now in West Berlin. 
They have discussed the purchase of a Buddhist 
temple with a view to making it the centre of 
Buddhism in Europe. 


The temple is in the French sector of Berlin. 
It was privately built by the German Dr. Paul 
Dhalke, who embraced Buddhism during a visit 
to Ceylon in 1922. 


There are about 300 practising Buddhists in 
Berlin. Their activities were banned during the 
Hitler regime but they have become active again 
after the war. Ceremonies at the temple are per- 
formed alternately by two German Buddhists. 


The initiative for the development of the temple 
has been taken by the German Dharmaduta 
Society, which was founded in Ceylon in 1952. 
The mission from Ceylon was invited to Berlin 
by the German Buddhist Society. 


It is stated that the mission will stay for two 
years to build up the Berlin centre. 


THIRD PEST ATTACK 


The Sacred Bo-Tree at Buddha Gaya in India 
has survived a third severe attack by parasitical 
insects in June this year, according to an official 
report. The attack is now under control. 


In all the three attacks the parasites spread over 
60 per cent of the twigs and crawling ants helped 
to spread the insects’ larvae. 


The Bihar Government entomologist who 
examined the tree and sprayed it with insecticide, 
thinks that it should be kept under constant obser- 
vation of experts until the pest is completely 
eradicated. 


During each attack the tree wore a withered 
look and most of its leaves dropped off after turn- 
ing yellow. The intensity of the present and 
previous attacks was reduced by insecticides 
pumped by power sprayers. 


The tree is under the special care of the statutory 
temple management committee which looks after 
the Buddha Gaya temple. 


TEMPLE SOCIETIES 


On a recommendation made to Ceylon’s Ministry 
of Local Government and Cultural Affairs by its 
Buddhist Advisory Committee, Mr. Jayaweera 
Kuruppu, the Minister, proposes to organise 
Sasana protection societies in all Buddhist temples. 


The Advisory Committee recommended setting 


_up these societies as a first step towards conducting 


Buddhist affairs in a systematic way. Activities 
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hitherto conducted by Bauddha Jayanti Commit- 
tees sponsored by the Lanka Bauddha Mandalaya 
will be taken over by the protection societies. 


The Ministry has prepared model by-laws for 
the societies. 


BIBLIOTHICA BUDDHIKA 


Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, Ceylon’s Ambassador 
in Russia and President of the World Fellowship 
of Buddhists, has been invited by the Soviet Union 
to contribute the material needed on Southern 
(Heenayana) Buddhism to the Bibliothica Buddhi- 
ka—the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism. 


The celebrated Buddhist scholar, Professor 
Roerich, has been appointed as editor of the whole 
work in view of his great knowledge of Northern 
(Mahayana) Buddhism. 


The Bibilothica Buddhika was commenced 
before the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, but the 
work was left in abeyance since then because of 
the shift of emphasis in the USSR to modern 
languages. 


The present Government of the Soviet Union 
has decided to complete the work. 


CHINESE SCROLLS 


Ceylon’s Ambassador in Peking, Mr. Wilmot 
A. Perera, has suggested to the Prime Minister, 


Mr. S. W._R. D. Bandaranaike, that a team of 


scholars should be sent to China to translate a 
large number of ancient Chinese manuscripts into 
Sinhalese and English. 


The manuscripts are in the Peking Library, 
which was founded in 1912. Mr. Perera who 
visited the Library recently, found scrolls thousands 
of years old, including one manuscript on Bud- 
dhism dating back to 475 B.C. 


Mr. Perera has told the Prime Minister that a 
translation of these documents into Sinhalese and 
English would be worthwhile contributions to 
Buddhist literature. He has indicated that the 
project. could be financed by the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. 


BUDDHA FILM FOR CHARITIES 


The Ceylon Government has decided that the 
net proceeds of public screenings of the Indian 
film, ‘‘ Guatama the Buddha ’’, should be utilised 
for social services. This Bimal Roy production 
will appear in the Ceylon screen with its title 
altered to ** Gauthama Buddhu Samindu ”’. 


The Minister of Cultural Affairs, Mr. Jayaweera 
Kuruppu, has been appointed trustee to receive 
box-office receipts. 


According to the Government’s decision, copies 
of the film will be distributed to cinema circuits on 
the understanding that the entire proceeds, barring 
establishment charges, should be remitted to the 
Government. 


Cinemas which accept the film for screening 
must agree not to show any “ shorts” along with 
it. The film will also be shown in schools. 


ENGLISH BUDDHIST 


Mrs. Irene R. Quittner, an English Buddhist, 
has completed her course of meditation at Kanda- 
boda, Ceylon. She went on a pilgrimage to 
ancient places of worship in the Island. 


When she was in London she was the organising 
secretary of the London Buddhist Vihara Society. 
She studied Pali and Buddhism under Pandit 
Mirisse Gunasiri Thera, in London. She says: 
‘“* Buddhism only can solve the riddle of suffering ”’. 


STATUE FROM TIBET 


The Chinese Ambassador in Ceylon, Mr. Chang 
Tsan-ming, presented a statue of the Buddha sent 
by the Dalai Lama of Tibet to Ceylon, to be 
installed at the international dagoba to be built at 
Rajagiriya, a suburb of Colombo. 


Buddha statues from 16 othercountries will also 
be installed in this dagoba. The 2,000-year-old 
siatue from Tibet, is said to coutain sacred relics 
and Buddhist texts. 
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REPORT OF’ THE PALI TEXT 
SOCIETY FOR 1956 


HE year 1956, very successful in a number of 

ways, was saddened by the death of two old 
friends, Professor Helmer Smith and Professor F. 
W. Thomas, both of whom had been members of 
the Society for many years. 


PROFESSOR SMITH 


When in 1887 the Danish scholar V. Fausboll 
dedicated the volumes of the Pali Jatakas to the 
memory of R. K. Rask, he called Rask “‘ the great- 
est linguist of the North”. This century the same 
would have been a fitting appellation of Helmer 
Smith who, though a Swede (tracing his paternal 
ancestry to Yorkshire), followed in the line of the 
famous Danish scholars Rask, Westergaard, Faus- 
boll, Trenckner and Dines Andersen. 


Born at Bo near Stockholm, he “* graduated ”’ in 
1904 at the University of Uppsala, where-he was 
appointed a lecturer in 1908. From 1921-1935 he 
was docent in Indian Philology at the University 
of Lund, and in 1936 was elected Professor of 
Indian Philology and Comparative Philology in 
the University of Uppsala. With his mastery of 
the contents of Pali texts, including those which 
remained in MSS., and of the translations and 
commentaries composed in the languages of S.E. 
Asian Buddhist countries, Professor Smith was 
well equipped to make the invaluable contributions 
to Pali studies that marked his career. 


A work that occupied him very closely was the 
editing of Vol. | of the Critical Pali Dictionary, 
begun by Trenckner. He edited three Pali texts 
for the P.T.S., characterised by various appendices, 
indices and glossaries: Suttanipata (1913), Khudda- 
kapatha and Comy. (1915) Suttanipata Comy., 
2 vols., (1916-17). His other work included an 
edition in 5 vols. of Saddaniti, Aggavamsa’s 
Grammar, and many learned papers on metre and 
the study of Pali and Sinhalese, Sinhalese being 
indeed his favourite modern language. Professor 
Smith was for sometime a director of the Sinhalese 
Etymological Dictionary and had served on the 
Committee of the P.T.S. since 1943. 


F. W. Thomas was educated at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a Fellow of this College from 1892- 
1898. He then became Assistant Librarian, India 
Office, and was Librarian from 1903-1927, and 
from 1927-1937 was Boden Professor of Sanskrit 
in the University of Oxford. 


Distinguished for his Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Studies he held many posts and received many 
honours. Among these may be mentioned: Reader 
in Tibetan, London University; Honorary Director 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1921-1922; President 
of the Philological Society, 1926-1929; President 
of the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference, 1937; 
Vice-President of the International Congress of 
Linguists, 1952. He was awarded the Triennial 
Gold Medal of the R.A.S. in 1941, and a medal for 
his Buddhist studies in Tokyo in 1934. 


His works, of meticulous scholarship, include a 
translation of the Harsa-carita, 1897; an edition of 
A Brihaspati Sutra with an English translation, 
1916; several catalogues of Sanskrit MSS. between 
1902 and 1935; and 3 vols. of Tibetan Literary 
Texts, 1935-1954. A large proportion of his lite- 
rary work took the form of papers in learned 
journals, and many of these have greatly advanced 
our knowledge of Buddhist thought and literature. 
His scholarly contacts were truly world-wide, and 
the help he unstintingly gave to other scholars 
over a period of half a century was not the least 
part of his achievement. 


PUBLICATIONS 


These have largely consisted of Reprints of 
Translations for, though there still remain 
new translations that might be made, the work of 
editing new Pali material is now practically com- 
pleted. The Jataka Stories, mentioned in 
the Report for 1955, were reprinted by the P.T.S. 
as its Buddha Jayanti Publication and bound in 
3 vols., cloth, at the price of £6-10-O0d the complete 
set. The brisk sales have been most encouraging. 
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To meet a largish demand The Comyendium 
of Philosoyhy was reprinted, and a_ few 
corrections the translator, Shaw Zang Aung, had 
made in a copy nowW in my possession were incor- 
porated. It is priced at 25 shillings. 


The continued and lavish munificence of the 
Trustees of the A. B. Gomes Trust, Colombo, made 
it possible to reprint Kindred — Saying, 
vols. [IV and V on a special paper guaranteed to 
last at least 25 years in the tropics. They are 
priced at 25 shillings and 32 shillings respectively, 
and now that all 5 vols. are available once again, 
the set is selling satisfactorily. 


NEW TRANSLATION 
Middle Length Sayings, vol. Il (my 
translation of the Middle Fifty Discourses of the 
Majjhima) is nearly ready to come from the 
printers, 


Three new Pali Texts were delivered towards 
the end of 1956, and though they could not be 
priced, distributed to subscribers or put on sale 
until January 7, 1957, | must mention them here. 
Members who have subscribed £1-1-O0d a year for 
1955, 1956 and 1957 will receive the first two 
volumes mentioned below against these subscrip- 
tions. 


The  Anguttara Commentary, vol. V. de. 
Dr. H. Kopp of Heidelberg, with Indexes to 
Vols. I-V, covering in 80 pp. Proper Names, 
Words, Grammatical Terms, Gathas, Quotations, 
Authorities, etc. We extend to Dr. Kopp our 
warm congratulations on bringing this work to a 
conclusion in spite of many difficulties. Having 
co-operated with Professor Max Walleser in 
editing Vol. IT (1930), he has been solely responsible 
for Vols. III, 1V, V. The price is 25 shillings. 


Kankhavitarani Nama Matikatthakatha 
Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on _ the  Pati- 
mokkha, ed. Dorothy Maskell (nee Stede) 
through whose death early in 1956 Pali studies 
sustained a severe blow. It is some little consola- 
tion that she saw her work in proof. Owing to 
the kind help of her father, Dr. W. Stede, it was 
possible to include some Introductory Items from 
the random notes she had intended to make much 
fuller. The price is 38 shillings. 


Hatthavanagallaviharavamsa, ed. Gh sE. 
Godakumbura, price 10/6d. A Pali prose 
work by an unknown author of no more than 
34 printed pages (P.T.S. edn.), it is virtually a 
chronicle of the life of the pious King Sirisangha- 
bodhi of Anuradhapura who, while he was living 
in disguise after abdicating, offered his head to a 
poor wayfarer so that he should obtain the price 
the new king had set upon it. 


IN PREPARATION 


Theragatha Commentary, vol. Ill, ed. the 
late F.L. Woodward, is nowin proof. We are 
extremely grateful to Dr. H. Kopp for undertaking 
to index all three volumes on the lines of his Indexes 
to AA., Vols. I-V. 


Mohavicchedani. The Ven. A. P.  Bud- 
dhadatta has now finished the revision of his draft 
with the aid of the Cambodian MS. he acquired 
and it is being typed by Mrs. A. K. Warder for the 
printers. 


The Pali  Tipitakam Concordance, Vol. 
II, Part I (otherwise called Part VII), 64 pp. 
ka-kusa, price 25 shillings was published in Feb- 
ruary. Vol. II, Part II is with the binders. 
Professor C. V. Joshi of Poona has finished all 
the Niddesa slips for which he was responsible. 


DONATIONS 


Outstanding were the large amounts of £614-5-2d 
and then of £793-13-7d given with such striking 
generosity by the Trustees of the A. B. Gomes 
Trust, Colombo, for reprinting 1,000 copies each 
of Kindred Sayings Vols. IV and V. It is 
not easy to express our very deep sense of gratitude 
for this important benefaction which instils new 
life into the Society. 


We were also most happy to receive £5-5-0d 
from the kind friend who gave us a similar sum in 
1954; and this year a “self-made bhikkhu”’ in 
Sweden has regularly sent Swedish kronor amount- 
ing to £9-13-O0d by the end of the year. These, 
and other gifts have all been received with sincere 
appreciation. 


COMMITTEE 
The two vacancies caused by the death of 
Professor Helmer Smith and the resignation of 
Mr. E. M. Hare were filled by the election of 
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Dr. S. Radhakrishnan and Dr. A. K. Warder. 
We are very glad to welcome them both in the 
conviction that they will add strength to the 
Society. 

We greatly regret the loss of the two scholars, 
Professor Helmer Smith and F. W. Thomas, both 
of whom had been members for a great number of 
years. Otherwise, membership increased again 
this year, though we cannot look on all new mem- 
bers as permanencies as we can on the old. We 
had much satisfaction in enrolling Mr. Abdul 
Hamid of Jeddah, Saudi Arabia, as a Life- Member. 

FINANCES 

Book sales reached a record, and appear to have 
been stimulated by the Buddha Jayanti Year 2,500. 
Our trade increased in many parts of the world, 
especially Ceylon and India. The Balance Sheet 
shows a satisfactory year’s working and an 
increase in the total funds of the Society during 
the year of some £2,000. In spite of high costs of 
production, set off however to a large extent by 
the very handsome and timely assistance of the 
Trustees of the A. B. Gomes Trust, we were able 
to purchase £445 3 per cent Exchequer Stock, 
1962/3. 

SACRED BOOKS OF THE BUDDHISTS 


Last year was an active year and the sales were 
good. As mentioned in the Report for 1955 
owing to the kind interest of H.S.H., H.E., the 
Ambassador for Thailand, a Thai gentleman 
staying in England made us the generous donation 
of £250 in memory of his wife for reprinting 1,000 
copies of Dialogues of the Buddha Vol. I, 
which had been out of print for some time and 
is always in demand. This was published in 
November at 25 shillings, and we offer our warmest 
thanks to this kindly donor. 

It may be remembered that the original edition 
of this volume was financed by H.M. King Chula- 
longkorn, King of Siam, and Vols. If and III by 
his successor. Vol. III is now reprinting and will 
probably be ready about March of 1957 and it will 
be delightful to have the 3 vols. of this favourite 
work available once again. 

It is also a matter for satisfaction and congratu- 
lation that Vol. III of Mr. J.J. Jones’ translation of 
the Mahavastu was published on the last day 
of 1956, thus concluding a lengthy and difficult 
work which, even when only Vols. 1 and II had 
appeared, was among our best sellers. Now that 
it is completed I am confident this book will 
continue in constant demand. 


Two volumes of the book of the discipline, 
also among our best sellers, are reprinting. 
The stocks of Jatakamala are almost 
exhausted. This translation has latterly enjoyed 
a popularity as never before. 
I. B. Horner. 


Six Kinds of Knowledge Buddhists 
must Attain 


Continued from page 6 


this table or fire or water or air. These are all 
so-called phenomena. This vermillion is not here; 
it is in the eye. It is vibration, energy, electron 
and proton, the potential force of all power. 
Reality is not there at all. Phenomena are always 
in our sight not objective. And when we taste 
something, we taste it is bitter, sweet, etc., but this 
taste is not the food, it is in the end of the tongue. 


When we take ether the outside vanishes. Of 
course the outside never vanishes, but the world 
goes away because sense-perception vanishes. 
Everything exists as sense-perception. Then what 
is the real existence of the outside ? What is this 
existence ? You call it noumenon. Phenomena 
has sound, color. Noumenon has nothing, no 
New York, no skyline, no Staten Island—it is vast, 
empty, transparent. 


Is this God then ? No. That is a materialistic 
view. You cannot get the answer which you wish 
to attain by analyzing the outside. You have to 
come back to yourself. Now it begins: What is 
this sight, this air, this sun, this mind, this concept, 
this idea ? You have to analyse this. 


Certainly you will reach that something which is 
not to be destroyed, which always exists. Nothing 
can destroy it. It is the source of our wisdom. 
When you attain it, with this power you certainly 
can see everything accurately. But just see ! 
Don’t put a tag on it. 


This power of seeing accurately can be divided 
six different ways. When you have attained one, 
you have attained all. So, when you observe a 
man very carefully from this view you will see that 
though he seems to be existing before your eyes 
there is no man who is complete, who is one whole 
piece. You will see the aggregation of the minds 
of all sentient beings. This is what is called 
** seeing through the other’s mind. ”’ 

Zen Notes. 
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Ceylon’s Prime Minister 
at Singapore Temple 


HE Singapore Buddhist Association accorded 

a cordial welcome to Mr. S. W. R. D. 

Bandaranaike, Prime Minister of Ceylon, and 

Mrs. Bandaranaike on their first official visit to 
Singapore, 

On arrival at Sri Lankarama they offered flowers 
at the shrine and then laid foundation stones for 
the Buddha Image and the Cetiya of the Jayanti 
Vihara. 


At a public meeting attended by nearly five 
hundred people of all nationalities the Ven. Narada 
Thera traced the history of Lankarama which was 
associated with all the Premiers of Lanka. 


He paid a tribute to Mr. A. Simon, the President 
of the Buddhist Association. 


On behalf of the Buddhists of Lanka he presented 
a relic of the Buddha through the Prime Minister 
to be enshrined in the proposed Cetiya. He 
announced that a block of land was purchased for 
32,500 dollars for the proposed Buddhist English 
School and that it would soon materialise. 


As Lankarama would serve both as a religious 
and international cultural centre and as the Ceylon 
Government had given financial assistance to 
similar institutions in England and India he hoped 
that a similar favour would be deeply appreciated 
by the Singapore Buddhists. 


GAVE GOLD COINS 

Mr. Simon welcomed both the Premier and 
Mrs. Bandaranaike to the sacred precints of 
Lankarama and recalled how some years ago on 
his way back from Japan he pocketed out gold 
coins for the cause of Buddhism in Singapore. 
He remarked that Lankarama would be a miniature 
Lanka in Singapore. 


In his reply the Premier spoke at length on 
Buddhist tolerance and peace. He added that 
there would be matters of difference and contro- 
versy in language, politics, religion and many 
other things, but all these could be overcome 
through mutual understanding, friendliness and 
kindliness. He promised to render any possible 
help from the Government of Ceylon after consult- 
ing the cabinet and the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. 


W.F.B. NEWSLETTER 


6¢~ YOU may recall that at our last conference in 


Nepal, it was agreed that a “‘ News-Letter ”’ 
should be published by the headquarters, as and 
when news is available, of Buddhist activities 
throughout the world, without bias towards one 
particular school of Buddhism” writes the 
Secretary of the World Fellowship of Buddhists. 


In consequence, our present monthly journal 
‘World Buddhism’, which you now receive free 
of charge, will cease to be connected with the 
W.F.B. as soon as the new “ News-Letter ’’ comes 
to be published. 


The suggested ‘‘ News-Letter’, however, can- 
not see the light of day unless you, and our Regional 
Centres, send in Buddhist news from your res- 
pective countries at regular intervals, and funds 
are made available for printing, postage, etc. 
With regard to the latter, we have so far relied on 
the unsolicited generosity of our appreciative 
readers to whom we are deeply thankful. 


In view of the fact that we have not so far received 
from the majority of Regional Centres the contri- 
bution of Rs. 100/- due for this year to the head- 
quarters, or even token donations towards the 
cost of printing ‘“‘ World Buddhism ’’, we will have 
to investigate ways and means of financing the 
proposed publication of the “* News-Letter ”’. 


We want to publish in the “* News-Letter ”’ news 
that is neither common nor stale. If it is this kind 
of news which is to be published, we ourselves can 
get it from Reuter and other news agencies. We 
should, on the other hand, publish news of direct 
interest to keep Buddhists of the world interested 
in, and encouraged by, activities of their brethren 
elsewhere—and not apply our mind to the sen- 
sational which is *“‘ newsy ”’ in modern journalistic 
views. Our publication will achieve its object 
only through your wholehearted co-operation 
which we hope you will extend in large measure. 

Will you therefore please give us all news you 
can collect and send it for publication in the 
** News-Letter ’’ to:— 

Mr. D. T. Devendra, 
10, 28th Lane, 
Flower Road, 
Colombo 7, 
Ceylon. 
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Rise and Development of Buddhism 


THE WAY OF THE BUDDHA: Ministry of 
Information, New Delhi, Rs. 30. 


INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA: By D. C. Sircar, 
Ministry of Information, New Delhi, Re. 1. 


BUDDHISM A MYSTERY RELIGION? By 
Paul Levy, University of London, and Orient 
Longmans, Calcutta, 18s. 


HE Way of the Buddha’”’ is an attempt to 

trace the rise and development of Buddhism 

through its vestiges in art; as such it is interesting 
though tendentious. 

It is divided into seven sections, and, although 
there is no accompanying text, each section is 
introduced by a series of well chosen quotations. 
The first section is entitled ‘‘ Background” and 
sets out to depict the world-stage on which the 
message of Buddhism was delivered. 

It contains a South Indian bronze of Rama and 
a statue of Mahavir, scenes from the Mahabharata 
and reliefs, mainly from Mathura, depicting themes 
such as a Rishi teaching in the jungle, and from 
-Bharhut representing previous incarnations of the 
Buddha. 

The second section, representing the life of 
Gautama Buddha, has abundant wealth to choose 
from. The various oft-depicted episodes are 
illustrated mainly by reliefs from Amaravati, 
Nagarjunakonda, Sarnath and Borobudur and 
paintings from Nepal and Tibet, with a few excellent 
colour prints from Ajanta. 

The next section, devoted to the Buddha’ s 
Message, covers much the same ground, but with 
emphasis on episodes of teaching. 

The fourth, on the Growth of Buddhism, is 
varied by views of sites, excavations and recon- 
structions at Lumbini, Sarnath, Kusinara and 
Nalanda, also with photographs of some of the 
pillars and edicts of Asoka. 

There are excellent views of Karle and repro- 
ductions from Ajanta, and if one feels that more 
emphasis should be given to the spread of Bud- 
dhism outside India, this lack is made good in a 
later section. 

Section five has the rather surprising title 
‘** Buddhist Pantheon, ”’ and it is here that the book 
becomes tendentious, for most Buddhists would 
not admit to having a pantheon. 


However a certain number of deities are recog- 
nized in the more Tantric forms of Mahayana, 
and this makes it possible to suggest a closer affinity 
with Hinduism than in fact exists. 

This section includes coloured reproductions of 
some little known palm leaf manuscripts and 
wooden manuscript boxes, a branch of art which 
shows distinct affiliation to the Mediaeval manu- 
script illumination of the West. 

Section six brings us at last to the spread of 
Buddhism abroad. Here Chinese, Japanese, 
Ceylonese and Tibetan art is represented. There 
are photographs of temples and stupas also, among 
which the lightness and grace of a Japanese pagoda 
contrasts with the massivity of a Ceylonese stupa 
or the majesty of Angkor Wat. 

The seventh and last section is entitled ‘* En- 
during Influence of Buddhism ” and seems intended 
to show that an interest in spirituality still survives 
in India. There is nothing specifically Buddhist 
about it, and one wonders why it includes a statue 
of Shankaracharya, who did more than any one 
else to eradicate Buddhism from India. 

The whole section shows the tendentious nature 
of the book. But it should incidentally be added 
that for a volume of this size and quality Rs. 30 is 
a remarkably low price. 

* * * * r 

The little book on the inscriptions of Asoka 
(a better title than ‘‘ edicts ’’ since they are more in 
the nature of sermons than of laws) gives trans- 
lations of them together with an intcodaeaen 
describing and cataloguing them. 

There is also a glossary of proper names used in 
them. Photographs are given of both the Kha- 
roshthi and the Brahmi scripts used in them. A 


useful and low priced little book. 
* * * * 


Prof. Levy in his Jordan Lectures describes 
Buddhist ordination rituals in very great detail in 
order to prove that Buddhism is and always has 
been a mystery religion. ‘ 

If by this he means an initiatic religion aiming 
at the supreme mystery of self-realization or Nir- 
vana the matter is too obvious to need proof; 
however at the end of his last lecture he reveals 
that he has some other interpretation of ‘‘ mystery 
religion’’. It is this which needs proving. 
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